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“A statement [or resolution] not only serves as the church’s witness; 
Sit also enables individual Christians to articulate their convictions. 
Those members of the church who have not participated in the process 
of preparing the statement are reminded of the tension between the 
Q church and its values and the world and its values. Some of them, being 
comfortably adjusted to the world and its values, either by conviction 
or by gradual and unconscious rationalization, or an accommodation 
of their faith, resent being put into tension between the church and 
the world. It is a tragic fact that many of them have been nurtured 
in the church in a very incomplete understanding of the gospel. There- 
fore, the church itself shares in the responsibility for their confusion 
and distress. . . . § Obviously the church should not allow threats of 
any kind to deter it from bearing its witness. Withdrawals of mem- 
bership or financial support, condemnation by governmental or private 
groups, a split in the ranks—these and other measures of attack should 
not intimidate a church. The church especially must resist promptly 
and decisively any encroachment upon its freedom. On the other 
hand, such opposition should be met with quiet, firm dignity lest 
irritability impair both insight and spirit, and action be devised and 
approved for the purpose of “teaching a lesson” to those who attempt 
to frighten it into silence. . . . § It is sometimes argued that the church 
should not make a statement about a problem until and unless it has 
brought its own practice with regard to the problem into conformity 
with what it would state to be the will of God. . . . To be sure, the 
witness to professed belief is much more effective if it is supported 
by practice. Consequently, confession of failure, along with self- 
judgment, is a part of prophetic witness. But the church cannot wait 
until it is perfect before bearing testimony to what it believes to be 
God’s will for the church and the world, any more than the individual 
can wait to be an evangelist until he himself is completely obedient 
otherwise.—RoswEL. P. BaRNES in Under Orders: The Churches and 
Public Affairs, published this week by Doubleday & Co., New York. 
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Letters to the Editors 





Does a Centennial Represent the Facts? 





Worthy 100 Year Objective 


While reading today of the Centennial 
Committee’s plans for observing the one 
hundredth anniversary of the Presbyterian 
Church in the U. S. (OuTLooK, Mar. 20), 
a peculiar idea came to me. Why are they 
celebrating a one hundredth anniversary? 
The Presbyterian Church is older than 
one hundred years in the Southland. This 
celebration, in reality, is not one for the 
birth of the church, but one of the divi- 
sion of the church! This year is not one 
to be celebrated, but mourned, because for 
one hundred years we have been divided. 
If there is any “celebration” this year, it 
looks to me as if the church is rejoicing in 
division and schism. 

The Presbyterian Church in the U. S. 
is not one hundred years old, and we 
should not commemorate it as such. May 
God grant that this year there may be 
deeper searching of hearts for sectional 
pride and historic traditions vainly held 
at the cost of division. One of the projects 
of the Presbyterian Church, U.S., might 
well be to take up a study of the church’s 
situation and obligation in relation to her 
sister church in America. May we in the 
North also rededicate ourselves to this 
unfinished work in humility and respect- 
fully consider our relations to the sister 
church in the Southland. 

Sincerely yours for the unity of the 
body of Christ, 

JAMEs E. VINCENT. 
Senior, Pittsburgh Theological Seminary. 


Apology 

Please convey my public apology to the 
trustees of Davidson College and any 
others concerned for the tone of scorn 
and ridicule which I conveyed in a recent 
letter to you in regard to the admission 
of Congolese students to the college (OvutT- 
LooK, March 13). I regret the bitterness 
of the letter and the heightening of the 
problem which it aroused. 
Norfolk, Va. WILLIAM B. Appot. 


On Proposed Merger 

With your recent reporting of an Epis- 
copalian saying that the Blake proposal 
to import the South India denomination 
into the United States, “borders on fuzzy 
theological thinking’ (Feb. 27 and 
Presiding Bishop Arthur Lichtenberger’s 
statement, “There isn’t an Anglican any- 
where, I am quite sure, that would enter 
into (union) negotiations if it meant los- 
ing episcopacy (Mar. 13),” I think the 
United Presbyterian General Assembly 
should unanimously turn down the South 
India Plan. It is only a waste of the 
church’s time, talent and treasure to en- 
gage in an endless round of conferences 
which divert the church from her main 
job and can only prove unsettling to the 
peace, purity and polity of the Presby- 
terian Church. 

It would be a great blunder with regard 





Keeping up with the 
DALLAS ASSEMBLY (Outlook dates) 
Mar. 3—Commissioners’ list (Ala., 
Appl., Ark.); Brief Statement of Belief; 
Mar. 20—Fla., Ga., La., Commissioners; 
Mexico Policy; Centennial; 


Mar. 27—Miss., Mo., N.C., Commission- 


ers, Overtures, Minister and His Work. 








to ever reuniting our own divided Pres- 
byterian and Reformed family, if indeed 
the damage by some of the opportunist 
leadership has not already been done. 
Rather than grow further apart, perhaps 
the U.P. Church might consider adopting 
the U.S. Church’s newly-framed contem- 
porary Brief Statement (OUTLOOK, Mar. 
13), so that it might be printed in our 
new Hymnbook, as a joint confession. 
Our Lutheran friends are returning more 
and more to their own Statement of Faith, 
which draws them closer together within 
their own family of faith. We Presbyte- 
rians might well take a lesson from them 
and hold fast that facet of the church 
gem which God in his grace has imparted 
to us in both polity and doctrine. One 
can only admire the Episcopal candor in 
holding fast their heritage, but let us 
who stand in that faith and practice 
called Reformed, NoT REVERSE the reform- 
ing principle, by going back to a less re- 
formed heritage. “Let us go on to 
maturity, not laying again a foundation 
of repentance from dead works, .. . the 
laying on of hands, the resurrection of 
the dead... . And this we will do if God 
permits” (Heb. 6:1-3 Let the World 
Alliance of Reformed Churches holding 
the Presbyterian Order, draw up some 
Presbyterian and Reformed Standards of 
church unity, including: (1) The historic 
parity of the ministry; (2) The historic 
equality of laity and clergy in doctrine, 
polity and vocation; (3) The absolute 
authority of Christ as the only King and 
Head of the church, who rules through 
the uniquely inspired Scriptures; (4) The 
historic Reformed confessions and cate- 
chisms. (We need not apologize for these 
any more than we see the Lutherans 
knocking their confessions and all Lu- 
therans are taught Luther’s Small Cate- 
chism, modern educators’ findings regard- 
ing memorization notwithstanding! Faith 
must have “substance,” one cannot have 
faith in a vacuum (Heb. 11:1). 

It remains to be proven that Episcopacy 
is better than the Presbyterian system. 
Indeed if one is to examine the statistics 
we would find that in the U.S. and on the 
world scene the Episcopal communion is 
about one-half our size, and although the 
so-called church of the “Status Seekers” 
they are about on a par with the Southern 
Baptists in financial stewardship, and the 
Southern Baptists, nearly 10 million 
strong, minister in many cases to a much 
lower income group. Missionary outreach, 
a third test, would also find them lagging. 
Thus it seems strange to me that the 
Lambeth Quadrilateral should dictate all 
our union negotiations. 

Let us stop this nonsense of going from 
place to place making a public spectacle 
of the Presbyterian denomination before 
the other denominations, who get the im- 
pression that we will unite willy-nilly 
with anyone, regardless of doctrine or 
polity. Certainly in this time of Reformed 
Jubilee celebrations we would expect that 
if these celebrations are more than a mere 
tipping of the hat, and more than simply 
a nod of the head to the system called 
Calvinistic that we would be very cautious 
about removing ourselves from the rock 
from which we are hewn. May our works 
get in step with our Jubilee words. 

Roswert BRUCE WILLS, 
Bishop of Spencer, N. Y. 
(Along with 9 Ruling Bishops) 
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General Assembly 
Commissioners (U.S.) 








SYNOD OF SOUTH CAROLINA 

Bethel—(M) W. H. Bowman, Clover: 
Laurence Williams, Van Wyck; Curtis 
Moore, (E) P. C. Whitesides, York; B. 4 
Lowry, Great Falls; J. P. Benson, Chester. 

Charleston—(M) J. Frank Alexander, 
Charleston; Harold T. Bridgman, McCle}. 
lanville; (E) H. L. Dickson, Orangeburg, 
Dr. H. Parker Jones, Beaufort. 

Congaree—(M) Claude McIntosh, Cayce: 
Arthur M. Martin, J. Sherwood Harvard 
(E) Patrick C. Smith, J. Reed Boyd, Daye 
W. Robinson, Columbia. 

Enoree—(M) William H. Dendy, Roe. 
buck; C. Darby Fulton, Nashville, Tenn: 
L. W. Topping, Robert E. Craig, (E) S. N, 
Burts, J. M. Lunsford, Spartanburg. (BE) 
John C. Bell, Inman; Charles E. Stow, 
Greenville. 

Harmony—(M) Samuel T. Lipsey, Sum. 
ter; M. G. Lyerly, New Zion; (E) Hugh M. 
McLaurin, Jr., Wedgefield; J. W. Starnes, 
Georgetown. 

Pee Dee—(M) E. G. Lilly, Hartsville; ¢ 
D. Brearley, Myrtle Beach; (E) L. E. Has. 
singer, Bennettsville; S. L. Walkup, Tim- 
monsville. 

Piedmont—(M) Earl S. King, Pelzer; 
Richard T. Gillespie, (E) D. A. Baun- 
gardner, Anderson; J. C. Brice, Easley. 

South Carolina—(M) Chalmers F. Me. 
Cutchen, Laurens; Roy W. Coker, (EB) 
Martin A. Boyce, Cross Hill; J. D. French, 
Newberry. 


SYNOD OF TENNESSEE 

Columbia—(M) Robert E. Kerr, (EB) 
John V. Matthews, Fayetteville. 

Memphis—(M) James Cogswell, Pat N 
Easterling, W. J. Millard, James Overhol- 
ser, John C. Wingard, (E) Robert M. Has- 
selle, C. M. Kuykendell, M.D., Memphis; 
Hugh T. Bennett, Fruitland; A. B. Buford, 
Whitehaven; Louis Zimm, Jackson. 

Nashville—(M) W. L. Smith, Woodbury; 
Robert N. Watkin, Jr., Franklin; W. R. 
Jenkins, Manchester; Priestley Miller, (E) 
Nat K. Reiney, Joe Thompson, Jr., James 
I. V. Berry, Nashville; W. H. Ridley, 
Smyrna. 


SYNOD OF TEXAS 

Brazos—(M) M. Douglas Harper, Hunts- 
ville; H. Bruce Fisher, Port Arthur; James 
R. Shott, Pasadena; William B. Kreig, Jr, 
Dickinson; David M. Currie, Texas City; 
Lawrence M. Correu, Silsbee; T. Henry 
Stafford, E. Z. Bello, (E) David Hannah, 
Jr., John Hannah, Houston; L. L. Logsdon, 
Port Arthur; Robert H. Whitten, Navasota; 
Dr. Norman D. Jarrell, Texas City; D. G 
Butts, San Augustine; Miro E. Klecka, 
Pasadena; B. W. Wilde, La Marque. 

Central Texas—(M) Earl B. Brandon, 
Waco; M. C. Bierschwale, Nocona; Wilson 
Keenan, Temple; Lewis L. Wilkins, (E) 
Jack Miller, San Saba; Herman Hitt, 


Mexia; T. C. Williams, Cisco; Gerald F. 
Bowling, Ft. Worth. 
John Knox—(M) H. Troy Jarvis, la 


Grange; James M. Campbell, John B. El- 
der, James R. Sheppard, G. M. Valenzuela 
(E) Blair Reeves, Alejandra Olivo, San 
Antonio; Guy Smith, McCoy; Homer Smith, 
Austin; Joe R. Burruss, Taylor. 

Northeast Texas—(M) Ernest L. Helsles, 
Irving; John P. Minter, Arch McD. Tol- 
bert, Sherman; Walter C. Baston, Jr., Gar- 
land; Byron T. Price, Texarkana; John B 
Spragens, Edward S. Bayless, Andre¥ 
Jumper, (E) W. C. Miller, Bruce Cunning- 
ham, Ralph Benson, G. R. Hollingsworth, 
Dallas; L. L. Mackey, Longview; Gilbert 
teeves, Tyler; James Carmichael, Bon- 
ham; H. L. McKinney. 

South Texas—(M) Joe R. Cochran, Jt 
Andrew Byers, Kingsville; A. F. Swearin- 
gen, Corpus Christi; Mac N. Turnage, (E) 
Otto Schuenemann, Victoria; J. W. Albin 
Taft; Roscoe E. Watkins, Mission; J. B 
Jaramillo, McAllen. 

Southwest Texas—(M) Charles B. Brink- 
ley, Kermit; Thomas Brewster, San Al 
gelo; David L. Zacharias, Lubbock; Joe 
M. Brown, Odessa; (E) William H. New 
bauer, Amarillo; Paul Page, Eldorado 
Arthur Brooks, El Paso; E. M. Owens 
Colorado City. 


*(M)—Ministers. *(E)—Elders. Whert 
no city follows a commissioner's name, his 
home town is the next one listed. 
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e ALL LARGE ECUMENICAL conferences 
are a “dangerous self-deceit”’ unless they 
are paralleled by a mutual approach to 
the local practical situation at home by 
different denominations, declared Lu- 
theran Bishop Heinrich Meyer of Lue- 
beck, Germany, chairman of the Lu- 
theran World Federation’s Commission 
for World Mission. . .. e BisHop STE- 
PHEN BAYNE, executive officer of the An- 
glican communion in London, has stated 
that Islam is the greatest threat to Chris- 
tianity on the continent of Africa. Others 
report a noticeable drift from orthodox 
Christianity, with increasing numbers of 
Africans turning to a resurgent Islam. ... 
e THE DutcH REFORMED CHURCH of 
Africa—smallest of several Reformed 
bodies in South Africa—has reaffirmed 
its traditional stand that only white peo- 
ple may be admitted to its membership. 

. © LED BY MINISTERS of the area, 
some 260 faculty members of Duke Uni- 
versity and North Carolina College of 
Durham signed a petition urging motion 
picture theatres to abandon segregated 
seating and joined students in picketing 
the anti-integration film houses. ...e ALL 
REGIONAL SYNODS of the Evangelical and 
Reformed Church have been called upon 
to vote their approval of the constitution 
of the United Church of Christ this 
spring. (The E&R church is uniting with 
the Congregational Christian churches.) 
Only two of the 33 synods have voted 
to date... . @ A. J. Muster, long-time 
pacifist and an ordained Presbyterian 
minister, has lost a court battle in his 
tefusal to pay income taxes because some 
portion might go toward the nation’s 
military establishment. The U. S. Tax 
Court has ruled that back taxes of $1,245 
for 1948-53 plus penalities must be 
paid... . @ THe New York State As- 
sembly has passed Governor Rockefel- 
ler’s controversial plan to give direct aid 
to New York State residents attending 
all colleges, including sectarian ones, in 
the state, providing $100-$300 a year to 
undergraduates, and $200-$800 to grad- 
uate students... . @ THE ForsytH MIn- 
ISTERS FELLOowsHIp of Winston-Salem, 
N. C., has dissolved a committee in- 
structed to study the possibilities of 
teaching Bible in public schools on a 
teleased-time basis. Saturday Bible class- 
és in the churches may be recommended. 
The possibility of credit is mentioned. 


U.P.U.S.A. Gifts for 1960 


Figures reported from the United Presbyterian, U.S.A., General Council show 
contributions running 6.16% ahead of last year. For the different causes they are 


as follows: 


American Bible Society 

Department of Budget and Finance 
including Central Receiving Agency 

Christian Education 


Commission on Ecumenical Mission & Relations 
Miscellaneous General Council Expense (1) 


National Council of Churches 
National Missions 


National Council United Presbyterian Men 


Pension Board 

Presbyterian Life 

Public Relations 

Radio & Television (2) 
Stewardship & Promotion 
Executive and Field Service Commission 
Theological Education 

World Council of Churches 
World Presbyterian Alliance 
Ministry to Servicemen 

United Presbyterian Foundation 


Educational Assistance (Scholarship Aid) 


Received Increase or 
in 1960 (Decrease) 
$ 112,319 $ 5,728 
181,321 25,417 
3,704,112 150,222 
7,422,001 294,804 
100,714 35,815 
120,000 10,000 
10,277,881 813,941 
22,500 

1,253,871 (2,494) 
243,652 (12,600) 
62,219 6,817 
(102,105) 
926,395 86,135 
290,722 18,804 
1,107,209 50,523 
69,892 12,837 
21,700 2,714 
122,180 63,946 
172,850 37,850 
24,611 24,611 


$26,236,149* $1,522,965 (3) 


(1) Includes new equipment, survey of promotion techniques and setting up of new 
office service department for mimeographing, printing, mail service, ete. 

(2) Program included in Board of National Missions beginning in 1960. 

(3) Includes church contributions to special fall offering ‘““Macedonian Call” credited 


to the General Mission Program. 

*PLus SpecrAL GIFTS: 
982. 
gifts and invested funds. 


Churchmen Summoned 
To Help Unemployed 

New York (RNsS)—A summons to all 
synods and presbyteries of the United 
Presbyterian Church, USA, to start im- 
mediate direct action in alleviating the 
nation’s unemployment distress was is- 
sued here by Kenneth G. Neigh, gen- 
eral secretary of the denomination’s 
Board of National Missions. 

The appeal to the regional officials 
calls for setting up special committees 
on unemployment to determine local con- 
ditions, study facilities for job-training 
and job-finding, consult with labor lead- 
ers, employers, chambers of commerce 
and trade organizations, work with pri- 
vate social and welfare agencies, and in- 
vite cooperation of other denominations. 

“Tt seems clear,” Dr. Neigh said, “that 
a major area of human need in our coun- 
try today is the suffering resulting from 
unemployment. No problem is more 
widespread and none is more difficult, 
being complicated as it is by the fact 
that while millions are out of work be- 
cause of the slump in business and in- 


One Great Hour of Sharing and White Gift Offering—$2,085,- 
An additional $10,755,775 was received from Women’s Organizations, individual 


dustry, many more are victims of tech- 
nology, of automation.” 

The church, he said, has an “even 
greater responsibility” than government 
to cope with the human need in this 
situation, because in the church’s hands 
“is confided the expression of God’s love 
for all his children.” 

“The church must express this con- 
cern,” Dr. Neigh declared, “for the man 
losing his skill through idleness and his 
courage through forced leisure, for the 
wife compelled to work because her hus- 
band cannot find a job, for the children 
deprived of adequate food, decent cloth- 
ing and basic care, for communities 
blighted through spreading industrial 
malaise.” 

He pointed out that the church “can- 
not alone solve the problems of unem- 
ployment and automation, but both will 
be with us for a long time and the church 
should begin to play her proper role in 
meeting them.” 

In addition to developing programs to 
meet local needs, he said, the church “has 
the responsibility to study the causes of 








human suffering, to seek adequate and 
equitable remedies.” 

Dr. Neigh cited projects in West Vir- 
ginia and Delaware as examples of how 
churches might deal with “the suffering 
resulting from unemployment.” Congre- 
gations outside the hard-hit mining area 
around Whitesville, W. Va., have worked 
with the United Presbyterian West Vir- 
ginia Mountain Project to resettle fam- 
ilies of 40 miners long out of work. 

At Wilmington, Del., churches have 
developed a “stewardship co-op” to help 
the jobless in the Prince Run parish. 
Church members in non-depressed areas 
find jobs, and both employers and em- 
ployees tithe, using the money for a re- 
volving fund to help families in need. 


KING SCHOLARSHIPS 
AWARDED TO FIVE 


Five high school seniors from four 
states have been awarded scholarships at 
King College, Bristol, Tenn., out of 92 
in the annual competition. They are: 

$3,200—Selma Isabel Detman, Mo- 
bile, Ala., and Charles Tichnor Erion, 
Augusta, Ga. 

$2,000—Amelia Jean Johannessen, St. 
Petersburg, Fla.; Thomas W. Buchanan, 
Jr., Piedmont, Ala., and Harold Wayne 
Alison, Piney Flats, Tenn. , 


U.S. G. A.—Dallas 


Presbyteries Register 
In Favor of Revised Book 
Favorable action has been reported 
from enough presbyteries in the Presby- 
terian Church, U. S., to bring approval 
of the revised “Form of Government” 
and “Rules of Discipline” of the Book 
of Church Order before the Dallas Gen- 
eral Assembly. With a two-thirds ma- 
jority required, 61 presbyteries have 
reported their affirmative votes, while 
only one (La.) has been in the negative. 
The documents were approved by the 
1960 Assembly. Following the affirma- 
tive reception by the presbyteries they 
must be given a majority vote of approval 
by the Dallas Assembly. Receiving this 
vote, they will be declared enacted. 
The third section of the Book of 
Church Order, the Directory of Worship, 
will be presented by the ad interim com- 
mittee at the approaching Assembly in 
Dallas. An overture from Hanover 
Presbytery in Virginia is calling for the 
Assembly to name a special ad interim 
committee to take the Directory of Wor- 
ship prepared by two separate commit- 


tees “who will study both proposed di- 
rectories and report to the next [1962] 
General Assembly on the best advisable 
procedure—the adoption or amendment 
of one or the other of the proposed direc- 
tories, or a combination of the two.” 

The Assembly provided for the con- 
fused situation that has resulted when 
it authorized a joint committee represent- 
ing the Presbyterian Church, U. S., to 
work with a similar committee from the 
United Presbyterian Church, USA, on a 
Directory of Worship. Then it called for 
a revision of the Book of Church Order 
which also includes a Directory of Wor- 
ship. The latter assignment was given 
to an ad interim committee made up 
entirely of Presbyterian, U. S., person- 
nel. 

Comparable sections of the two direc- 
tories appeared in these columns last fall 
offering a basis of comparison. 


Committee Asks Time 
On Worship Section 

The new Directory of Worship will not 
be presented to the Dallas Assembly for 
action, according to the report of the ad 
interim committee on the revision of the 
Book of Church Order. A committee 
request has resulted in a flood of sugges- 
tions which will have to be considered. 
Furthermore, the committee report indi- 
cates, additional consideration of the Di- 
rectory prepared by a joint committee of 
the U. S. church and the UPUSA body 
is to be investigated further. The com- 
mittee says the joint work has “some ex- 
cellent suggestions,” as it refers to the 
document as “in much fuller detail than 
we believe is fitting for a purely consti- 
tutional document. But we wanted to 
take full advantage of the help it could 
give.” 

Another tentative revision of the Direc- 
tory of Worship is to be circulated in 
mid-summer with further suggestions re- 
quested. The Directory would then be 
submitted for an Assembly vote in 1962. 

The committee also asks that the copy- 
right to the newly revised Book of 
Church Order be vested in the office of 
the Stated Clerk of the General Assem- 
bly. (The previous books have not been 
copyrighted.) It also asks that the Board 
of Christian Education be requested to 
print the Form of Government and the 
Rules of Discipline as soon as they are 
enacted, probably following the 1961 As- 
sembly. The Board of Christian Edu- 
cation will also be requested, in line with 
recommendations, to print in the future 








Have you made sure that every one of your high school students will 
have his own personal copy of the current issue (Vol. 15) of the 


GOING-TO-COLLEGE HANDBOOK 7? 


for National Christian College Day, April 16 ™ 
If not, wire or airmail orders today to Outlook Publishers. 








the full Book of Church Order “in the 
format agreed upon between the Board 
and the Stated Clerk of the General As. 
sembly, this printing to be annual, if 
necessary, and in an inexpensive paper. 
back edition.” (Editorial, page 8.) 


PRESBYTERIAN CALENDAR | 


And Related Events 








NOTE—U. S. refers to the Presbyterian 
Church, U. S. (Southern); UPUSA to the 
United Presbyterian Church, USA; NCC, to 
the National Council of Churches; WCC, to 
the World Council of Churches. 


APRIL, 1961 

Hymn-of-the-Month (U. S.), All People 
That on Earth Do Dwell. Ps. 100, 
Hymnbook 24. 

Bible Reading 
23:50—24; Apr. 
15-17, Haggai; 
9-14, 

April emphasis (U. S.), Christian Higher 
Education. 

Apr. 10-13, Dept. of Church and Society, 
Consultation on Race Relations, WCC, 
Bossey, Switzerland. 

Apr. 12-14, Associated Church Press, Chi- 
cago. 

Apr. 16, National Christian College Day, 
NCC. Day of Prayer for School and Col: 
leges. 

Apr. 16-23, Church Paper Week (U. S.). 

Apr. 16-20, Conference on European Met's 
Work, Bossey, WCC. 

Apr. 18-20, Annual Joint Conf. NCC Dept. 
of Church Bldg. and Architecture and 
Church Architectural Guild, Pittsburgh. 

Apr. 20-25, Faith and Order Study Com 
mission on Institutionalism, WCC, Hei- 
delberg, Germany. 

Apr. 23, Call to prayer for the Presbyte 
rian, U.S., General Assembly. 

Apr. 23, Seminary-Presbyterian School of 
Christian Education Day (U.S.). 

Apr. 24-May 4, Youth Dept., East-West 
Youth Leaders Conf., WCC, Berlin. 

Apr. 26-28, U. S. Conf. for the WCC, Buck 
Hill Falls, Pa. 

Apr. 27-May 2, Presbyterian, U. S., General 
Assembly, Dallas, Texas. (Apr. 26, Pre 
Assembly Conf. on Evangelism) 

Apr. 28, NCC Committee on Cooperation 
in Latin America, New York. 


(UPUSA), 
10-14; 
Apr. 


Apr. 1-9, Lk. 
Ezra 1-6; Apr. 
18-30, Zachariah 


Apr. 30-May 5, N. Amer. Conf. on the 
Church and the Family, NCC, Green 


Lake, Wis. 


MAY, 1961 

Hymn-of-the-Month (U. S.), The Lord's 
My Shepherd, Scottish Psalter, 1650. 
Hymnbook 104. 

Bible Readings (UPUSA), May 1-7, Zach. 
9-14; May 8-21, Philippians; May 22 
31, James 1-2. 

May emphasis (U. S.), Church Extension. 

May 2-4, Military Chaplains Assn., West 
Point, N.Y. 

May 5, May Fellowship Day, 
Church Women, NCC. 

May 7, Rural Life Sunday, NCC. 

May 7-14, Christian Family Week, NCC. 

May 14, Festival of the Christian Home, 
NCC; Pensions Sunday (UPUSA). 

May 14-19, Church Conf. on Social Work, 
Dept. of Social Welfare, NCC, Minne 
apolis. 

May 15-16, Pre-Assembly Conf. on Eval 
gelism, Buffalo, N. Y. (UPUSA). 

May 17-24, UPUSA General Assembly, But 
falo, N. Y. 

May 21, Pentecost (Whitsunday). 

May 30, Memorial Day. 
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@ With 1961 General Assemblies to vote on this question .. . 


Should United Presbyterians Join Episcopalians First? 


HERE HAS BEEN too little frank 

discussion of the Blake-Pike pro- 
posal for immediate merger beginning 
with the Episcopalians. The General As- 
sembly of the United Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S.A. is nearly upon us, 
where some action may be expected on 
such a serious move proposed by our es- 
teemed Stated Clerk, and though the pros 
have been attractively expressed and 
publicized, the cons have not been widely 
printed. 

Publicly, it would appear that there 
is widespread favor and agreement, when 
actually there is a rising groundswell of 
opposition. The reluctance to speak out 
in opposition is understandable. He who 
does will be accused of narrow denom- 
inationalism, in a day when this is con- 
sidered both sinful and passe. Yet it is 
quite possible for those who believe 
strongly in the ecumenical movement, 
and in strategic mergers toward stronger 
church union, to oppose this move as a 
mistaken expression of ecumenical en- 
thusiasm, which would erect a roadblock 
to better advance toward the eventual 
union we seek. 

Polite Action 

As we approach the General Assembly 
the desire not to seem lacking in ecu- 
menical enthusiasm, and the distaste for 
plain speaking that might offend some 
of our Episcopal friends, may result in 
some polite action such as the appoint- 
ment of a special commission, or a direc- 
tion to the Committee on Church Union 
to enter into preliminary negotiations 
with the Episcopal Church to explore the 
proposal. Then we may find ourselves 
already involved in partial commitments 
which will take many years to untangle, 
and which will meanwhile put us at a 
grave disadvantage in the conduct of 
other negotiations which most of us pre- 
fer, and would not wish to have stalled. 

The practical essence of Dr. Blake’s 
plan is that we join with the Episcopa- 
lians now—with the Methodists and 
United Church of Christ and others if 
they will eventually—but with the Epis- 
copalians on their terms now anyway, to 
start the ball rolling. In my opinion, this 
ball would be lop-sided, and would not 
toll! We do not need to get into long, 
involved conversations with the Episco- 
palians to see what the result would be. 
We should find ourselves in an unenvi- 
able bind, having sacrificed some of our 
most basic and cherished values and con- 
Victions, such as the parity of the clergy, 
the example of representative democracy, 
and the theological integrity of our re- 
DR. STIMSON is minister of the Dundee 
church, Omaha, Neb. 
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formed faith, and thereby created a cu- 
rious monstrosity which other denomina- 
tions in America will be in no hurry to 
join. It is certain that the Methodists, 
largely of the same mind as Bishop Ger- 
ald Kennedy and wedded to “Ecumenical 
Methodism,” and the United Church of 
Christ, still in the throes of the protracted 
merging of Congregational-Christian and 
Evangelical-Reformed institutions, will 
not be rushing into this merger soon. 
Then let us take a clear look at how we 
shall appear when we have lost our Pres- 
byterian identity in this proposed first 


Comments on issues raised by this 
article should be brief and to the 
point, in view of the pressure 
of pre-Assembly news.— 
Editors. 


step of union, as we may be viewed by 
our brethren of the Presbyterian Church 
in the U.S. and of the Reformed Church- 
es, and of the Disciples of Christ and 
others, including of course the United 
Church of Christ which has taken a long 
step in our direction. 


The Barrier of Bishops 


The first obstacle to further union 
would be that we should then have a 
politically monarchical form of govern- 
ment, with bishops. Dr. Blake has done 
his best to make this seem attractive, ac- 
ceptable and even inevitable as a neces- 
sity of compromise, but he is not convinc- 
ing. No matter that lay elders would be 
ordained and voting in _ presbyteries, 
synods and Assemblies, we should still be 
saddled with bishops. Even if Episcopal 
bishops are less powerful than Method- 
ist bishops, and ride with equestrian 
grace and dignity, they still have and 
would have the prestige and authority of 
the office, and the temptation to abuse 
it! Nor would it be possible to muzzle 
them. They would still meet in Councils 
of Bishops. There would still be declara- 
tions from Lambeth which would carry 
too much weight and influence really to 
keep the independent democratic leader- 
ship of General Assemblies. 

In the February 23 issue of the British 
Weekly there is an article on pensions 
in the Church of England in which 
Canon Hussey of Manchester is quoted 
as saying, “It is ridiculous to expect the 
Church of England to be a democracy.” 
The same is true of its American counter- 
part, and would be true of any union in 
which the historic episcopate were kept. 
Then what should we do with Jesus’ 
express warning in Mark 10:42: “You 
know that those who are supposed to 


rule over the Gentiles lord it over them, 
and their great men exercise authority 
over them. But it shall not be so among 
you. ...”? The parity of the clergy has 
been a valued principle with us, and one 
that is attractive to other denominations 
with which we should like to merge. It 
may be even more cherished among our 
Southern Presbyterian brethren. 

Furthermore, our guardianship of de- 
mocracy in America has been a valuable 
exercise these nearly two hundred years, 
even as our colonial example of it in- 
fluenced the American federal Constitu- 
tion. The more effective exercise of this 
influence has been a strong argument for 
reunion in the Presbyterian Church, U.S. 
Meanwhile if the adoption of monarchi- 
cal polity would not deter the Method- 
ists, it would be an impassable barrier 
to our United Church of Christ friends, 
especially the former Congregationalists 
as I know them, who have now bent as 
far as they can in accepting the authority 
of presbyteries. 


Roadblock of Sacramentarianism 


The second obstacle to further unions 
in the proposed merger would be the 
compromise of intellectual integrity and 
theological honesty involved in the mu- 
tual laying on of hands, a compromise 
with the idolatry of instrumental sacra- 
mentarianism. 

Dr. Blake has done his best to make 
his proposed double ceremony of the lay- 
ing on of hands, first for the reconsecra- 
tion and ordination of bishops, and then 
for the passing of the mutual blessings 
of all the traditions to all of the lesser 
clergy, seem to have some reality for the 
rest of us other than the High Episco- 
palians. It is nice talk. The fact re- 
mains that only the High Episcopalians 
make such a ceremony necessary, and 
only they can think that anything real 
would be accomplished by it. They think 
that without it we do not possess true or- 
ders and our sacraments are invalid. 
They believe that only the hands of bish- 
ops in the historic episcopate, Roman, 
Orthodox and Anglican, which can trace 
a claimed succession of the laying on of 
hands back to the Apostles, can confer 
grace in ordination. Some special unc- 
tion flows through those hands ex opere 
operato, making their action instrumen- 
tally valid in the same objective way that 
Roman Catholics think baptism and the 
mass must be valid. To those of us whose 
minds have grasped the intellectual in- 
tegrity of the Reformed Faith this is 
pagan superstition, rightly rejected by the 
Reformation. How many ministers of 
really Protestant denominations will ever 
submit to it? 








Nor is this superstition without effect 
upon the laity. Recently I have been 
ministering in her last illness to a dear 
lady who has worshipped in our congre- 
gation for nearly fifty years. Her children 
and grandchildren have grown up in our 
church, but to join it was for her out of 
the question, for she was confirmed an 
Episcopalian. In every church I have 
served there have been married couples 
kept from having a united church home 
because one was an Episcopalian. The 
cause of this is plain. When they are 
confirmed they are indoctrinated with 
the superstition of the apostolic success- 
sion of the historic episcopate, as though 
some special unction flowed through the 
hands of the bishop at their confirma- 
tion, a pipeline of grace denied to all 
others which they fear might be cut off. 
If we joined with the Episcopalians some 
more weak-minded adolescents from our 
families would accept this infection of 
superstition, and the laity of this new 
denomination would begin to act as the 
Episcopal laity now act, with an assump- 
tion of superiority that impedes the gen- 
uinely ecumenical transferring of church 
memberships, and creates a barrier to 
true ecumenical fellowship. 


Fence of Social Exclusiveness 

For those with a sensitive conscience 
to sociological reality, the proposed merg- 
er with the Episcopalians would erect 
more barriers of a kind we do not want 
because the new church would be known 
for its primary orientation to the upper 
classes of American society. It was said 
before, when the Episcopal-Presbyterian 
union was proposed a decade or two ago, 
and it will be said again, that the so- 
ciological motivation behind such a move 
is the closing of the ranks of the socially 
elite. This is not a completely fair charge, 
for there are poor Church Army Episco- 
palians, and the Presbyterian churches 
are chiefly middle-class. Yet it is widely 
known that Episcopalian churches have 
proselyted Presbyterian families suscep- 
tible to their pose as chaplains to the 
400. From the laymen’s viewpoint, in 
many communities too small to support 
two upper-bracket churches, where the 
children all intermarry anyway, why not 
merge? 

But to the degree this is true, once 
those ranks have closed sociologically 
what other denominational strata will not 
to be merged with them? If Richard 
Niebuhr’s thesis of the sociological 
sources of denominationalism is ever to 
be surmounted in the ecumenical move- 
ment, this is the wrong strategy with 
which to start! 


Distance of Ethical Differences 

A fourth disability under which the 
new, merged denomination would labor, 
to make it unattractive to others, would 
be its lack of strict principles governing 
personal conduct. 
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In our town the Protestant Council of 
Church Women supports the Uta Halee 
Home for girls. To raise funds this win- 
ter they had a display in which women 
from different churches decorated tables 
artistically with their finest table settings, 
and the women from all the churches 
were charged admission to view them. 
One table was named “Champagne and 
Candlelight,’ and featured an ice bucket 
with a large champagne bottle and glass- 
es. Many women were incensed. Epis- 
copalians defended their right to express 
their ethical and social standards. Had 
not a recent General Convention of the 
Episcopal Church taken a public stand 
in favor of moderate drinking? It was 
an open bid for social drinkers to join 
a church which will not disturb their 
consciences. Often Episcopalians give 
their rectors memberships in their coun- 
try clubs and delight to tell how they 
drink with them at the bar, and lend 
ecclesiastical sanction to their habits by 
sometimes even getting “high” with 
them! 

This is nothing new. An important 
part of the Puritan controversy in Eng- 
land in the early 17th century was the 
stricter moral tenets of the Puritan Dis- 
senters, in their insistence upon sobriety 
and their refusal to publish in their 
churches the “Declaration of Sports” of 
James I commending gaming and dances 
on the Sabbath Day. Clergymen who 
remained in the Church of England, 
when so many refused to conform, and 
sought liberty of conscience in New Eng- 
land, were generally those with less con- 
scientious behavior. 

Not that I am unmindful of how Pres- 
byterians have been slipping of late in 
their personal conduct regarding drink- 
ing and gambling. The old chestnut has 
become no laughing matter, that a Pres- 
byterian conscience doesn’t prevent a 
man from sinning, but only keeps him 
from enjoying it. Yet many of us want 
to keep the goal and standard of total 
abstinence, especially in this machine age 
when moderate drinking causes too many 
of our traffic fatalities, and part of the 
large percentage of people who are psy- 
chologically prone to become alcoholics 
might be persuaded never to acquire a 
taste for liquor. 

If we Presbyterians made a stipula- 
tion that the new, merged church adopt 
the abstinence standard we now have, the 
Episcopalians could not be expected to 
accept it. With the large segment of our 
laity already compromised in practice, 
and with the declared and practiced po- 
sition of the Episcopal Church, any 
union without raising this moral issue 
would be too weighted toward laxity, and 
the cause of our Puritan standards would 
be lost. 

During the television program featur- 
ing Dr. Blake and Dr. Pike someone 
tried to raise the issue of moral differ- 
ences, but this was thrust aside as unim- 


portant. I beg to differ. If we compro. 
mised with the Episcopal position, or 
joined without raising the issue, all other 
Protestant denominations who, like us, 
share a Puritan heritage, and that means 
most of them, would be less attracted to 
join such a union than they are to join 
with us now! 


Liability of Lambeth 


The fifth and final liability under 
which the proposed merger would labor 
would be the dominion of Lambeth, a 
prospect others would not care to share, 

Dr. Blake has asked us to accept, with 
a few slight modifications and provisos, 
the essential proposal of the Lambeth 
Conference of 310 Anglican bishops from 
all over the world published in 1958, 
They are pushing for such unions of 
late, especially in many parts of the 
world formerly belonging to the British 
Empire. This is a strange role for An- 
glicans. Heretofore, as in Japan where 
the Anglican Nihon Seikokai refused to 
join in the Kyodan or United Church of 
Christ, they have stood aloof to most 
union efforts. Why this recent eager 
taking of the lead? 

A significant historical precedent sug- 
gests itself. When the Roman Empire 
broke up, its mantle, with the Triple 
Tiara Crown and the Imperial title, 
“Pontifex Maximus,” fell upon the Bish- 
op of Rome. What was left of the em- 
pire socially and spiritually was con- 
served and administered by the Holy See. 
Now the British Empire is breaking up, 
and in India, Burma, Ceylon, and around 
the world Lambeth is bidding to become 
its spiritual residuary legatee. So they 
are proposing church unions with any 
churches of any former parts of the Brit- 
ish Empire they can persuade to accept 
the dominion of the Historic Episcopate 
which they control. And the English 
bishops most influential at Lambeth are 
still appointed by the British Parliament! 
Significantly, our own Mother Church in 
Scotland has recently rejected Lambeth’s 
advances. Do we want to become an un- 
consciously sacrificed pawn in Lambeth’s 
international chess game? If we do | 
doubt many more American denomina- 
tions will follow us. 


The Unity We Seek 


Last summer the Commission on Faith 
and Order of the World Council of 
Churches framed a report which was 
adopted by the Central Committee and 
transmitted to member churches which 
calls for the progress toward union we 
should rejoice to see. It says: 


“ 


. . . The unity we seek is not one of 
uniformity, nor a monolithic power struc 
ture. . ., (but) one which brings all in 
each place who confess Jesus Christ as 
Lord into a fully committed fellowship 
with one another through one baptism 
into him, holding one apostolic faith, 
preaching the one gospel and breaking 
the one bread, and having a corporate 
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life reaching out in witness and service 
to all; and which at the same time unites 
them with the whole Christian fellowship 
in all places and all ages in such wise 
that ministry and members are acknowl- 
edged by all, and that all can act and 
speak together as occasion requires for 
the tasks to which God calls the church.” 


What prevents this now? One barrier 
is the high episcopal doctrine we are 
asked to accept, which prevents Episco- 
palians from serving communion with 
clergy not ordained in their succession! 
They are the ones out of step, and we 
are asked to conform to them. When 
“everyone is out of step but Johnny” 
it doesn’t help much for one to change 
pace to be like him. Only this is not a 
military parade, but an_ ecclesiastical 
procession. Surely it will not improve 
the ultimate ecumenical procession to 
have some of the followers of John Cal- 
yin and John Knox don ill-fitting cas- 
socks and surplices to join the ranks of 
those following the highly panoplied in- 
heritors of the mantle of John Bull. 


FROM MY 
STUDY WINDOW 


By W. B. J. MARTIN 


MONDAY ¢@ The London journalist, 
Henry Fairlie, says the popular news- 
papers consistently underestimate the in- 
telligence of their readers, and this is 
why they are so badly written. “What 
makes a person’s idea interesting and 
worthwhile is, not that he holds it, but 
how he holds it and why.” He then goes 
on to make an acute theological observa- 
tion: “The statement, ‘I believe in God,’ 
is, on the whole, uninteresting. It be- 
comes interesting and worth listening 
to when a person adds his personal qual- 
ification to it: “I believe in God, be- 
cause. . . .” To this I would add, it 
becomes even more interesting and worth- 
while when he goes on to say, “I believe 
in God, and therefore. . . .” So much 
so-called religious belief seems to operate 
in a vacuum. 


TUESDAY e@ J have been reading the 
two new volumes in The Westminster 
Studies in Christian Communication. 
How disappointed those people must be 
who imagined that the “problem of com- 
munication”’ was decently buried! I have 
met many such; some declaring that the 
“problem” js not that of communication, 
but of having something to communicate, 
and others, more sensitively, declaring 
that the problem is not one of “commu- 
nication” but of “communion.” These 
two books have the merit of showing that 
the matter cannot be dismissed so lightly. 
No preacher can read them without hav- 
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ing new insights into the difficulties and 
excitements of his task. 


WEDNESDAY e | find F. H. Bradley’s 
philosophical classic, Appearance and 
Reality, very difficult to understand, but 
even I can get the drift of his aphorism, 
“A man’s duty to his beloved is to under- 
stand her precisely as she wishes to be 
understood.” What a lot of domestic 
wrangling would be avoided if that were 
taken to heart! 


THURSDAY ¢ When I contemplate the 
agitation about anti-communism in our 
community, I am reminded of White- 
head’s famous remark that “if man can- 
not live by bread alone, it is equally cer- 
tain that he cannot live by disinfectants.” 
Disbelief in an alien way of life is no 
substitute for a living faith in one’s own. 


FRIDAY e@ Every day I find more to 
think about in Kierkegaard’s famous 
statement that life may be lived either 
aesthetically (as a spectator), ethically 
(as a participant), or religiously (as a 
partner). And how difficult is the tran- 
sition from one to the other. No wonder 
Kierkegaard called it a “leap”! 


SATURDAY e¢ Bernard Shaw wrote to 
an actress friend, “Acquire the art of 
saying no in a convincing manner. It is 
the most useful accomplishment in the 
world; and your life will be a long mis- 
ery unless you do.” I think he might 
have written this to clergymen also, who, 
as a Class, are always being imposed on 
for lectures, talks, invocations, attendance 
at social functions, and who consequently 
neglect more important matters such as 
study, prayer and pastoral visitation. I 
know! 


SUNDAY e [| preached my fifth con- 
secutive sermon today on “What it Means 
to Call Jesus the Christ,” drawing on 
the testimony of those who saw in Jesus 
the “Bringer of the New Age,” an age 
which began for them right there and 
then. 





AS THE EXECUTIVES SEE IT... 


For Deeper Renewal 
By EUGENE CARSON BLAKE 


AM QUITE SURE that the most 

important challenge to the churches 
of our nation is to examine their life 
and program in the light of the gospel 
of Jesus Christ. Such examination will 
‘ i, reveal many good 
things now being 
accomplished. God 
is worshipped. 
Christ is exalted. 
Men are converted. 
Men are served in 
the name of Jesus. 
But such exam- 
- ination will also 
reveal failure and 
disloyalty. Our 
fellowship is broken by ancient preju- 
dice built upon race, class, provincialism, 
and denominational pride. Our efforts 
seem too often to be limited within the 
divided structures of our denominations. 
And, although my name just now is at- 
tached to a plan of union as a step to- 
wards the renewal of the church, I would 
want to be counted as one of those who 
knows that no organizational steps, how- 
ever radical, can in themselves renew the 
life of our churches. Jesus Christ alone 
can turn us from evil to good and from 
destruction to salvation. An exaltation 
of Jesus Christ as King with a renewed 
obedience to him wherever that obedience 
may lead is the essential business of all 
Christians and all churches. 





Eugene Carson Blake 





DR. BLAKE is stated clerk of the United 
Presbyterian, USA, General Assembly, and 
formerly president of the National Council 
of Churches. 


Next WEEK — Hunter B. Blakely, 
Presbyterian, U. S., Secretary of Higher 
Education for the Board of Christian 
Education. 
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EDITORIAL 


New Wave of Fanaticism 














Three recent actions challenging irre- 
sponsible and incendiary critics of the 
National Council of Churches deserve 
applause and support. All of these were 
designed to expose some of the machina- 
tions of the John Birch Society, a new 
and sinister threat to our basic American 
freedoms and traditions. 

The first of these was a speech by 
Senator Milton R. Young (R.-N.D.) ex- 
posing the Birch Society which teaches 
that Mr. Eisenhower is a conscious, dedi- 
cated agent of the Communists and that 
his brother, Milton, was Ike’s superior 
other 
made 


in the Communist Party—among 
fantastic things. Senator Young 
his speech and spread two appropriate 
articles on the pages of the Congressional 
Record. This is now provided by mail 
from his office. 

The Los Angeles Times carried a front- 
page editorial, attacking the Birch group, 
led by Robert Welch, and was widely 
supported in its exposure of the organi- 
zation by many Californians including 
Richard Nixon. 

The following Sunday in the First 
church of Santa Barbara, Eugene Carson 
Blake gave full-scale attention to much 
of the current criticism of the National 
Council, particularly that being inspired 
by the John Birch group. This sermon of 
Dr. Blake’s deals point by point with 
with many of the criticisms that are en- 
countered almost daily. 

Only the great pressure upon our col- 
umns by General Assembly reports keeps 
us from providing the sermon in full. It 
is to be hoped that it will be made avail- 
able in pamphlet form for early distribu- 
tion. 

The Birch group has established cells 
all across the land. Some of these are 
identifiable by name, but many others 
operate anonymously. Individual mem- 
bers or small groups keep letters pages in 
the newspapers filled with their charges. 
On the surface it would seem that these 
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are expressions of sincere, convinced, 
110% Americans. In some communities 
telephone campaigns warn home owners 
that some of their neighbors are suspected 
Communists. The impeachment of the 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court is 
one of the objects of a “spontaneous” bar- 
rage of letters to the papers. 

As Senator Young well points out, 
many of the activities are basically and 
admittedly subversive (any method to 
achieve the end is extolled) and when 
they label some of our most loyal and 
dedicated people as Communists, they 
right into the hands of the Commu- 
movement. 


play 
nist 


Good Committee Work 


A long, arduous and complex chore 
is being completed, with ratification of 
the work anticipated at the Dallas As- 
sembly. This is the revision of the Form 
of Government and Rules of Discipline 
of the Book of Church Order marking 
an achievement of a high order by an 
ad interim committee working on the 
job for several years. The committee de- 
serves a round of applause for its excel- 
lent work. 

Now, its request for more time on the 
Directory of Worship will be understood 
and, of course, will be readily granted 
by the Assembly (see page 4). An im- 
portant overture will come before the As- 


sembly which will be considered along 
with the request of the ad interim com- 
mittee. ‘This overture from Hanover 


Presbytery obviously assumed that the 
on the Directory would be com- 
pleted this spring. It calls attention to 
the two types of directories involved 
before Presbyterian 
Che one which will not be before 
the Dallas Assembly is the result of the 
work of a joint committee acting for the 
Presbyterian Church, U. S., and the UP- 
USA Assembly. Its product is fuller and 
more theological, while the directory pre- 
pared by the ad interim committee of the 
U.S. Assembly is more legalistic in its 
The Hanover overture points 
up this difference and suggests the ad- 
visability of considering which type of 
document is to be preferred. 


work 


which are now 


bodies. 


upproa h. 


And Now, Formosa 

The “blessings” of Carl McIntire of 
Collingswood, N. J., widely known schis- 
matic, are being promised for Formosa. 
Some observers, however, would more 
accurately describe his impending visit 
as a scourge within the Christian fel- 
lowship. 

In a “strictly confidential, personal, 
not for publication” letter to American 
supporters McIntire promises to do in 
Formosa “what has been accomplished 
in Korea.” He quotes with approval a 
description of his efforts as playing “a 
role in the split in the Presbyterian 











Church in South Korea, which had beep 
viewed as a model accomplishment of 
the missionary enterprise.” 

With several associates going from this 
country and others drawn from Korea, 
he is appealing for funds to pay for 
travel expenses and the printing of “thou. 
sands of pieces of literature in Chinese” 
for distribution throughout the islands, 

The promise—or threat—of this im. 
pending visit on a mission of schism, 
disruption and vilification of able and 
devoted Christian leaders, judged by sim. 
ilar visits to other parts of the world, 
holds out no hope of Christian charity, 
goodwill or brotherly concern. y 


GUEST EDITORS 


Public Funds for Private 
Schools 

This [statement of the National Cath- 
olic Welfare Conference] seems to say 
that if Congress refuses to authorize the 
loans to the parochial schools, the bishops 
will seek to defeat the Federal aid pro- 
gram. If this is what they mean, then 
with great respect it must be said that 
they are entering upon dangerous ground. 

This ground is the assertion that to 
use public money for the public schools 
and to deny it to private schools is “dis- 
crimination.” Why? Because the Cath- 
vlic parent, or for that matter any parent 
who sends a child to a private school, is 
paying twice over—once as a tax payer 
for the public school which his child does 
not attend, and once as tuition fees to the 
private school which his child does at- 
tend. 

Whether it is fair to describe as “dis- 
crimination” such double payments for 
education can best be tested by asking 
what would be the situation if private 
schools were supported by the taxpayer. 
In that case the parent whose child goes 
to the public school will be paying twice 
over—once to support the public schools 
which his child attends and once to sup- 
port the private school which his child 
does not attend. 

The charge of discrimination cuts both 
ways and it cannot illuminate, it can 
only obscure, a very difficult question— 
that of the relation between church and 
state—which has troubled the Western 
world for many centuries. — WALTER 
LIPPMANN in his syndicated newspaper 
column. 





I may build a private road on my 
own property which I prefer to use rather 
than the public highway and I may drive 
on it and invite others, but it is restricted 
to those who use it under my control. 
Therefore, it is not a public road and I 
am not entitled to claim discrimination 
when tax money is spent only on the 
public roads and not on my private road. 

So it is with a private school. It is 
not in any sense a public institution, 
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NO TIME FOR GRIEF 


By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 


II Samuel 12:15-23. 


N B. M. PALMER'S Life and Letters 

of James Henley Thornwell there is a 
paragraph commenting on the death of 
Thornwell’s father when that famous 
man was still an eight-year-old child. 
He writes: 


“Alas for the poor! It is one of the 
hardships of their lot that they have no 
leisure even for grief. The stern neces- 
sities of life press at once upon the ach- 
ing heart, and they may not indulge the 
secret luxury of woe. It is not for them 
to draw the curtain over the window, and 
in the darkened solitude to feed upon the 
precious memories of the past. Ye fa- 
youred children of fortune, who find it 
so hard to break away from sweet com- 
munion with the dead—so hard, with 
thoughts flying upward to their strange 
world, to take up again the commonplace 
of their poor earth—think with pity of 
such as must choke down their great sor- 
row even while the parting kiss rests upon 
the marble brow, and turn at once to the 
life-long struggle for bread!” 

We do not know whether the usual 
thing among the well-to-do a century ago 
was to “indulge the secret luxury of woe,” 
but if it was, then the poor had an ad- 
vantage all the same. Blessed are those 
who have no time for grief! It is good 
to remember the loved one lost; but not 


good to be so trapped in memories as 





open to all members of the public, but is 
private, open only to those who sub- 
scribe to its religious doctrines and with 
their children educated in its sectarian 
creed. I have a right to build a private 
school, just as I have a right to build 
a private road, but I have no right to ask 
the taxpayer to help me pave that road 
when it is only for my own use. 

lo use the force of law to compel sup- 
port of religious causes is as much a 
violation of justice as would be the use 
of police power to compel attendance at 
church—C, EMANUEL CARLSON of the 
Baptist Joint Committee on Public Af- 
fairs. 

We fear that the availability of low- 
interest government loans would encour- 
age the expansion of existing parochial 
school systems, and the formation of 
parallel systems by other groups, with a 
consequent erosion of the public school 
system and a fragmentation of American 
culture along religious lines. 

We warn that the provisions of loans 
on liberal terms for the construction of 
non-public schools might encourage wide- 
spread abandonment of the public 
school system in some states, and the 
growth of a parallel system of private 
schools operated on a racially segregated 
basis in school buildings constructed 
with government aid.—Rosert E. VAN 
— for the National Lutheran Coun- 
Ci, 
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to have no thought nor energies for pres- 
ent and future. It is no disrespect to the 
dead to take up the commonplaces of 
earth. 

Dr. Thornwell himself, grown to man- 
hood, fully realized this. Writing to a 
young relative who had lost his wife, 
he said: 

“IT have been distressed to see you 
moping about and arming yourself ‘ 
against the invasion of every thought that 
would divert you from your loss, as if 
your sole business now was simply to fan 
the flame of your sorrow. You seem to 
have forgotten that you are a son, a 
brother, a master, a man... . To be un- 
nerved by our calamities, to nurse our 
sorrows ... and make it our whole busi- 
ness to mourn, is a spirit of rebellion and 
insubordination [to Providence] which 

. cannot be excused. With subdued and 
chastened spirits we should return from 
the grave to the earnest calls of life.” 

IME FOR GRIEF? There is al- 

ways time for it, without taking time 
for it on purpose. The dark angel re- 
turns unbidden. Kept at a distance by 
the day’s ordinary occupations, all but 
forgotten in the press of immediate cares 
and responsibilities and decisions, his 
voice silenced in the conversation of 
friends, the angel of grief returns in the 
darkness between the days, to share the 
silent hours. So it is even slightly ab- 
surd to draw the curtain by day, even 
if one had the time, so as to prolong the 
“darkened solitude.” 

Grief is the portion of all; it is the 
price we pay for love. But the God of 
all mercies has provided, here as other- 
wise, with the trial also the way of 
escape, lest we be tempted beyond what 
we are able to bear. Memory itself can 
be a medicine for grief. A “sorrow’s 
crown of sorrows” is not remembering 
happier things; on the contrary the mem- 
ories of a happy past are a greater bless- 
ing in time of sorrow than in time of 
joy. Memory is meant to comfort and 
to stimulate, not to paralyze. At the end 
of life we can give ourselves to memories 
and nothing else; but in the midst of 
life with work still to be done, memory 
is best as habit, not habitation. 

Work also is a blessing, not a curse. 
Its very demands keep the mind from 
growing in upon itself. Its common- 
place-ness keeps life’s perspectives true. 
Work forces us to share life with others, 
to think about something besides our- 
selves. At those times when life (in 
Gossip’s phrase) has “tumbled in,” with 
the center and spring of it gone, it is 
work that assures us that life is not 
meaningless, that we are still needed; 
it is work that helps to shape new pat- 
terns, or to keep older patterns in being. 

LESSED BE life’s necessities! There 

is such a thing as the “luxury of woe,” 
but like other luxuries, it is a very doubt- 


ful blessing. For grief can easily become 
an intense form of selfishness and self- 
pity. The capacity for pity is part of 
the good life. But it was given us to 
expend on others. Turned inward, pity 
becomes a vice. Sympathy loses its mean- 
ing altogether when turned upon one- 
self. Every necessity of living, every 
burden of responsibility, every night’s 
weariness that comes from “something 
accomplished, something done, to earn 
a night’s repose,” everything that de- 
mands attention and makes the mind 
alert to the world, everything that inter- 
rupts the “luxury of woe,” is something 
for which to thank God. 

In this as in all phases of life, we 
have to remember that we do not live 
alone. To drop the curtains and with- 
draw into sweet communion with the 
dead—if that were possible—is to serve 
notice on the neighbors that two have 
died, not one. To give oneself entirely 
to grief is to refuse to give oneself for 
others. Yet to leave the curtains up and 
to go on with the daily round might be 
too hard to do, if it were not for the 
plain necessities of making a living. 

So let there be no regret for those 
whose minds must turn from sorrow to 
the day’s work. The loved ones lost can 
never be forgotten if they were truly 
loved; but they themselves would be the 
last to wish to be enshrined as a kind of 
idol, anointed with perpetual tears, in 
an otherwise dark and empty heart. 








“Invaluable as a 
source book for 
sermonic material,” 


said Church Management of 
PREACHING ON THE 
BOOKS OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. 
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Stevenson 


College of the Bible, 
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Preaching on the 
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sermon on each of the books of 
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AGR BOARD INCREASES 
MINIMUM PROVISIONS 


A $200 annual increase has been voted 
by the Presbyterian, U. S., Board of 
Annuities and Relief for all beneficiaries 
of Ministerial Relief funds. 

Effective April 1, each couple will re- 
ceive a minimum guaranteed income of 
$2,600 and each single person $1,700. 
In addition, the Board will continue to 
pay two-thirds of the cost of the major 
medical coverage for retired personnel. 

All retired ministers or widows do not 
receive such grants from the Board since 
supplements go only to those whose total 
income and annuity fall below the min- 
imum. Last year 505 persons received a 


total of $623,285 under this program. 

The book value of the Ministers’ An- 
nuity and Employees’ Annuity Funds has 
now reached $29,542,000. 

During the past year the group life 
insurance program reached a total of 
4,219 participants while the number in 
the major medical program reached 
3,793. 

During December and January addi- 
tional group life insurance was made 
available to ministers and lay executive 
heads of the church agencies and it is 
planned that a similar opportunity will 
be offered persons under 65 years of age 
next January. 

George H. Vick, Charleston, W. Va., 
pastor, is the Board’s new chairman. 
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Our Church needs more ministers 


You would experience genuine satis- 
faction in having a part in their ed- 
ucation. The Foundation serves all of 
our Seminaries. Write us about how 
you can have a share in this great 


THE PRESBYTERIAN FOUNDATION, 1Nc.(U. S.) 
1004 WACHOVIA BANK BUILDING 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 








shock and an unpleasant surprise. 


permanent home must be faced. 
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DOWN TO OLD AGE 


The clergyman who feels satisfied with his prospects for a comfortable retire- 
ment may be living in a world of fantasy. He may be headed for a severe 


Experts figure that for a man and a wife to retire, an annual income of 
$4,000.00 to $5,000.00 is required. And this figure may err on the conservative 
side, if inflation continues, as everyone expects. Besides, the problem of a 


To suppose that social security and pensions alone will guarantee this income 
is to invite a rude awakening. Something more is needed. 

Good cash value insurance presents a chance to “lay by in store” so that a 
cushion is provided against inflation. Term insurance fails to meet this crucial 


The strong, sturdy Presbyterian Ministers’ Fund believes profoundly in good 
insurance with a real future. It wants to help those who want to help them- 


Write for details 
PRESBYTERIAN MINISTERS’ 
Rittenhouse Square, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
ALEXANDER Mackie, President 
18 Branches Coast to Coast — Texas to Ontario 
An interdenominational fellowship providing all kinds of life insurance 
1717—Two Hundred Forty-four Years—1961 
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Homes for the Aged 


Mt. Kisco, N. Y., 
Sixty-Eight Units 


Mr. Kisco, N.Y. (RNS)—A middle. 
income cooperative housing project for 
the aging will be built in May at Bed- 
ford Hills, Westchester County, by the 
Presbyterian Church of Mt. Kisco. Ten. 
ants must be at least 60 years old. 

The $985,000 development on a 51. 
acre site, designed to “eliminate the fear 
and loneliness” of the aging, will con- 
sist of 68 apartments in six buildings, 
each two stories high and so constructed 
on slopes that stairways are eliminated, 
Entrance to the various buildings will be 
from ground-level terraces. 

Lee M. Fairchild, pastor of the Mt. 
Kisco church, stressed that tenant selec- 
tion for the non-profit project will be on 
a non-sectarian, interracial basis. 

Down payments will range from 
$1,300 to $1,700 per apartment, with 
monthly carrying charges estimated from 
$71 to $89, not counting utilities. Six 
apartments will be “efficiencies” without 
bedrooms for single persons. The others 
will have one bedroom and will be as- 
signed to couples. Each will have its 
own terrace and garden area, and the 
project will include a physician’s office, 
quarters for a director of activities and 
recreation, and a dining hall. The state 
will assist with an $886,000 mortgage 
loan. 


In Houston: 216 Units 


Houston, TEx. (RNS)—An organiza- 
tion affiliated with the Presbyterian 
Church, U.S., has announced plans to 
erect a seven-story apartment hotel for 
aging citizens. 

Gary Jones, pastor of John Knox 
Presbyterian Church of suburban Spring 
Branch, announced the plans and said 
the 216-unit project would be carried out 
by Brazos Presbyterian Homes, Inc., a 
non-profit organization. 

“We think this is a part of the answer 
to the problems of our older people who 
want nothing more than to lead full and 
independent lives,” Mr. Jones said. 

The building plus its medical facili- 
ties will cost about $2,750,000 and will 
be erected in the south section of Hous- 
ton. It will be surrounded by about six 
acres of park and wooded area. 

It will offer three classes of apart 
ments—a single unit, a semi-suite and 
a full suite. Maid service will be pro 
vided. Tenants will eat in a restaurant 





CHOIR and PULPIT 
ROBES 


Fine Materials — Low Prices 
Write for Free Catalog 2-B 
HARTLEY RELIGIOUS 
VESTMENTS Div. 

1834 Church St. + Nashville, Tenn. 
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styled dining hall and will have a choice 
of menu. 

Mr. Jones said that requirements for 
admission will be: membership in a 
church; payment of an entrance fee 
ranging from $6,900 to $13,900 depend- 
ing on the type of facility desired; and 
payment of a care fee of $150 a month 
per person. 

Future plans call for a scholarship 
fund for those unable to pay the entrance 
fee and a complete geriatrics hospital. 


CAMPUS NEWS 


Graduates of St. ANDREWS College 
(N. C.) should have no difficulty naming 
the presbyteries composing the Synod of 
North Carolina when they graduate since 
the dormitories will bear their names— 
six under construction now, two more 
planned in the near future and the ninth 
when funds are available. They will be 
called Orange, Kings Mountain, Wil- 
mington, Albemarle, Granville, Meck- 
lenburg, Fayetteville, Concord and Win- 
ston-Salem. .. . / Approximately 60 teach- 
ers and administrative personnel will be 
needed for the opening of the new col- 
lege in September and 46 are already 
under contract or working in offices in 
Laurinburg. . . . The athletic program 
at the new college will be designed “to 
promote as broad a participation by stu- 
dents as possible” and will be a part of 
the general academic program under the 
supervision of the dean of students and 
the dean of the faculty. There will be 
no athletic scholarships; there will be a 
strong intra-mural program; there will 
be some intercollegiate competition. 

. 2 = 

Clark E. Bricker, professor of ana- 
lytical chemistry at Princeton University, 
will become dean at the COLLEGE OF 
Wooster (Ohio) to succeed H. William 
Taeusch, who is retiring in June. 

e «© @ 
James Price of Orlando, Fla., 





a mem- 


MITCHELL COLLEGE 


A coeducational junior college 
In the foothills of the Blue Ridge Mountains. Fully ac- 
credited. High standards. Small classes. Preparation for 
advanced academic work; specific vocational training. 
ph ono Liberal Arts « Voice ¢ Piano 
« Terminal Business Education 
Batahished 1st 56, Dorms. Scholarships. Endowed. Rate 





John P. Montgomery, Presiden 
Mitchell College, Statesville, North -_— 





_LEES-McRAE COLLEGE 





On Top of North Carolina 


Marshall Woodson, President 
Banner Elk, N. C 
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ber of the middle class at UNION Sem- 
inary, Va., has been designated the ex- 
change student to attend MONTPELLIER 
Seminary in France next year. 

Ss ¢ 6 

Thirteen UPUSA colleges have been 

cited for their effectiveness in preparing 
certified church educators. The term, 
“Certified Church Educator,” designates 
a person recognized by a presbytery as 
having completed approved college train- 
ing for service in Christian education 
with a three-year certification. The col- 
leges are: BEAVER, CARROLL, Davis & 
ELkins, DuBuQuE, HASTINGS, JAMES- 
TOWN, Lewis & CLARK, LINDENWOOD, 
MACALESTER, MARYVILLE, MILLIKIN, 
Trinity and TuLsA. 

* * * 


In Pennsylvania six United Presbyte- 





MONTREAT-ANDERSON 


Coeducational Junior College 
Fully accredited. An Affiliated Presby- 
terian College. Liberal Arts—Business 
Education—Music—Terminal Courses— 
Business and Church Secretary. Total 
Cost $855—Liberal Scholarships. 

Calvin Grier Davis, President 

Box 0, Montreat, N. C. 
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DISCOUNTS TO 40% - 
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FREE NEW 1961 CATALOG cuams 
THE MONROE COMPANY 
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It’s Always JUNE at 


Inter American University 
of Puerto Rico 


San German, Puerto Rico 


Fully accredited, bi-lingual, bi-cultural. 

Four years, five divisions, B.A. & B.S. 

Christian emphasis, International faculty, 
students, outlook. 


1961 SpeciAL SUMMER PROGRAMS 


e Latin American Programs Center 


e Institute for High School Teachers 
of Biology and General Science 


e German Workshop 
e Creative Writing Workshop 


e Summer Science Camps for High 
School Students 


e YMCA Professional Leadership 
Training 


e International Institute of Music 
seminars 


For brochure and additional information, 
write 
Dr. George Boyer, 


IAU 
San German, P. R. 














PIKEVILLE 
COLLEGE 


Presbyterian—Co-ed 
Liberal Arts 


Bachelors degrees, also 
B.S. Med. Tech. 


Training for Christian 
Citizenship emphasized 


Reasonable cost. 
scholarships available 


For further information write: 


Academic Dean 
Pikeville College 
Pikeville, Kentucky 


Self-help 
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the PICK 
of the paperbacks 


rian colleges combine their efforts in q 
program for National Christian College 
Day, printing a church bulletin and in. 
sert describing each of the institutions 
and giving information on making the 
choice of a college. They are: Wrtson, 
BEAVER, LAFAYETTE, WAYNESBURG, 
Grove City and WESTMINSTER. 


* * * 
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More than 650 Texas high school stu- Bib 
_ i dents attended the high school speech boil 
A new group just arrived and festival at Trrn1ry University (Texas), pati 
‘ , Contests included story telling, radio littl 
not previously listed. speaking, dramatic reading, after dinner eve: 
speaking, lyric poetry, oratory, Bible cult 
Excellence Can Be Economical! Quality Paperbacks in Stock! reading, extemporaneous speaking and Tes 
poetry interpertation. ... / A new four- uns 
year degree program in _ engineering as | 
‘ pheaeeenneecaesmcanias PROMPT SERVICE MAIL ORDER FORM Men ecience will be added at Trrntry in Sep- or 
To: OUTLOOK BOOK SERVICE, 512 E. Main St., Richmond 19, Va. tember. gre: 
* * * Vic 
Please send me books in quantities shown below. Accanding to the U. & Olle: of gre: 
__ ADVENTURES OF THE MIND from The Saturday Evening Post. Exploring 1 cation, 140,281 loans totalling $594 . 
the frontiers of contemporary thought with 21 eminent creative thinkers in million were made to college students whi 
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When the Righteous Suffer 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
Sunday School Lesson for April 16, 1961 
Background: Job 1-2; 19:13-26; James 1:12-15. 


Printed Text: 


Men who know very little about the 
Bible know that Job was afflicted with 
boils and that he was remarkable for his 
patience. The Book of Job, however, is 
little known and little read. Yet in the 
eyes of competent critics it represents the 
culmination of the ‘“‘wisdom” of the Old 
Testament. As pure literature it stands 
unsurpassed. Thomas Carlyle said that 
as literature it has no equal in the Bible 
or out of it. Tennyson called it the 
greatest poem of ancient or modern times. 
Victor Hugo described it as “perhaps the 
greatest masterpiece of the human mind.” 

The book deals with a problem on 
which we need all the light that Job or 
any other book can throw—the problem 
of human suffering, more particularly the 
suffering of the righteous. Why is it that 
so often we see the sinner prosperous, 
the saint prostrate by misfortunate? 
This is the problem to which Job ad- 
dresses itself, but the light it throws on 
this problem has far greater application 
and value. There is indeed no mystery 
in God’s dealing with men, no difficulty 
with God’s providence, and no hard thing 
in God’s revelation that will not be 
helped by a thoughtful consideration of 
the experience of this man, Job. 

But before we go further there is a 
preliminary question which should be 
considered for a moment. Does the book 
give us history or drama? Dummelow 
says: 

“The opinion of Luther is probably the 
correct one, viz., that a person called Job 
did really exist, but that his history has 
been treated poetically. The allusion to 
Job as a real person in Ezekiel 14:14 
seems to show that there was a tradition 
connected with his name and that he was 
famed for his piety. There may also have 
been a tradition that he suffered from a 
grievous reversal of fortune. On this his- 
torical foundation a later writer built up 
this dramatic poem, adopting Job as his 
hero and freely utilizing his history to 
discuss a problem which was probably 
Pressing with special weight upon men’s 
minds at the time. It would not have 
served the writer’s purpose so well to 
have created an altogether fictitious hero. 
But many things indicate that the tradi- 
tional history of Job has been freely 
adapted, as, e.g., the elaborately construct- 
ed dialogues, the employment of symbolic 
humbers in the prologue and epilogue, the 
dramatic way in which the scene in the 
council chamber of heaven is depicted, 
and in which the messengers bring to Job 
the tidings of his successive calamities, 
and moreover the very fact that the book 
is a ‘poem,’ in which four men are repre- 
sented as doing what men never do in 
real life, conversing with each other in 


Measured strains of lofty and impassioned 
poetry.” 


The truth then is presented to us in 
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Job 2:3-6; 19:13-21 


a great dramatic poem written by an un- 
known author, sometime after the down- 
fall of Jerusalem when the perplexing 
problems connected with the divine gov- 
ernment seemed to have pressed most 
heavily on men’s mind. 


1. Job’s Suffering, 1-2 


There was, we read, a man in the land 
of Uz whose name was Job. He was, we 
are told, the wealthiest man, the most 
influential man, and the best man in all 
the country. 

“Now there was a day when the sons of 
God came to present themselves before the 
Lord and Satan also came among them.... 
The Lord said to Satan: ‘Have you consid- 
ered my servant Job, that there is none 
like him on the earth, a blameless and 
upright man, who fears God and turns 
away from evil?’ Then Satan answered 
the Lord and said [I think it must have 
been with an ugly sneer on his face]: 


“Does Job fear God for nought? Hast 
thou not put a hedge about him and his 
house and all that he has, on every 
side? Thou hast blessed the work of his 
hand and his possessions have increased 
in the land. But put forth thy hand 
now and touch all that he has and he 
will curse thee to thy face.” 

In other words, Satan charges that 
Job’s integrity is nothing but a good 
bargain, a paying investment, that Job 
is good because God rewards his good- 
ness with prosperity. That is a slander 
both at God and man; at God because he 
is forced to bribe men to make them 
good; at man, because his highest virtue 
is only a refined form of selfishness. 

And so the test is arranged and the 
blow falls in two parts. The first blow 
leaves Job broken in heart and in purse; 
his sons and his daughters are destroyed. 
“Then Job arose and said, Naked I 
came from my mother’s womb and naked 
shall I return . . ., blessed be the name 
of the Lord.” 

In all this, we read, Job did not sin 
or charge God with wrong. 

How long a time intervened between 
Job’s first trial and his second is not 
stated. Perhaps it was a year, perhaps 
longer. Once more the sons of God came 
to present themselves before the Lord. 
Once more Satan came among them and 
once more God called Satan’s attention 
to Job—‘There is none like him on the 
earth, a blameless and upright man, who 
fears God and turns away from evil.” 
The word “blameless” does not mean that 
Job was altogether without sin, for he 
never put forward any such pretensions, 
and before the book is ended certain 
faults appear. He was however a right- 
eous man, and free from specific sins 


such as were held in that day to bring 
down the chastisement from heaven. In 
an age when moral standards were not 
particularly high, and when a man of 
his wealth and position could not easily 
be restrained, this was the more note- 
worthy. “He still holds fast his integ- 
rity,’ God pointed out, “although you 
moved me against him to destroy him 
without cause.” 

Then Satan answered the Lord and 
said, “Skin for skin! All that a man has 
he will give for his life. But put forth 
thy hand now, and touch his bone and 
his flesh, and he will curse thee to thy 
face.” Like so many others, Satan was 
convinced that every man has his price. 
Confronted by this challenge God per- 
mits Satan to make the second test. 

“So Satan went forth from the presence 
of the Lord, and afflicted Job with loath- 


some sores from the sole of his foot to 
the crown of his head.” 


It is generally agreed that Job’s dis- 
ease was a species of leprosy called Ele- 
phantiasis, so named because the swollen 
limbs and the black and corrugated skin 
of those afflicted by it resembled those 
of the elephant. Full details of the dis- 
ease are found in the book itself. 

“The ulcers were accompanied by an 
itching so intolerable that a piece of pot- 
sherd was taken to scrape the sores and 
remove the feculent discharge (2:8). The 
sores which bred worms (7:5) alternately 
closed, having the appearance of clods 
of earth, and opened and ran so that the 
body was alternately swollen and ema- 
ciated (16:8). The patient was haunted 
with horrible dreams (7:14) and unearth- 
ly terrors (3:25), and harassed by a 
sense of choking (7:15), which made his 
nights restless and frightful (7:4) as his 
incessant pains made his days weary 
(7:1-4). His bones were filled with gnaw- 
ing pains, as if a fire burned in them 
(30:30), or as if his limbs were tortured 
in the stocks (12:27) or wrenched off 
(30:17). He was helpless, and his futile 
attempts to rise from the ground pro- 
voked the merriment of the children who 
played about the heap where he lay (19: 
18). The disease was held to be incurable, 
though the patient might linger many 
years, and his hopelessness of recovery 
made him long for death (3:20).” 


Not allowed to enter the habitations 
of men, Job took up his dwelling near 
the village dump, where he could warm 
himself at night among the ashes. -Even 
his wife turned against him. She won- 
dered that her husband still maintains 
his pious resignation, and counseled 
him, since he received no good from God, 
but only evil, to renounce his unprofitable 
service, and die, for there was nothing 
else to hope for. Job’s moral greatness 
shines in comparison with his wife’s loss 
of faith. “You speak as one of the fool- 
ish women would speak,” he cried. 
“Shall we receive good at the hand of 
God, and shall we receive not evil?” 
In all this did not Job sin with his lips. 

So far we have had a magnificent vin- 
dication of human nature, but no solu- 
tion of our problem. It is one of the 
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devil’s lies that men serve God only for 
the good they get out of it. All through 
the ages there have been those who have 
been able to say: “It is God who gives, 
and it is God who takes away. Blessed 
be the name of the Lord.” 


ll. Job’s Complaint, Chap. 3 

But Job’s greatest trial was still to 
come. After he had suffered several 
months all alone, an outcast from home 
and society, on a leper’s ash heap, his 
three friends gathered by appointment 
from different regions to give him sym- 
pathy and support. But Job’s awful 
wretchedness startles them; the dreadful 
disease with which he is afflicted means 
to them only one thing—the vengeance 
of God; so, instead of condoling with 
him, they sit silent and dismayed and for 
seven days not a word is spoken. When 
the seven days are ended Job himself 
breaks the silence and curses, not God, 
who has afflicted him in a way that he 
cannot understand, not even his three 
friends who have failed so completely in 
the expression of their friendship, but 
the day in which he was born. If he was 
only born to suffer thus, why was he born 
at all, a thought which has occurred to 
many another since his time. 


ill. The Great Debate, 4-31 


It is the note of complaint that Job 
here sounds against the providence of 
God that at last stirs his friends to an- 
swer, and becomes the starting point of 


the great debate which covers the major 
portion of the book. The debate proceeds 


as follows. Each of the three friends 
speaks in turn and Job answers each one 
as he speaks. That is one round. Then 
there is a second round. Then there is 
a third round, only this time Zophar 
seems to have run out of anything to say 
and his turn to speak is passed up. 

The three friends unite in saying that 
Job has been guilty of some terrible sin 
which is the explanation of all his suf- 
fering. They hold to the theory, widely 
held in Old Testament times, and still 
retained by some, that all suffering is 
sent as the penalty of sin, that misfortune 
is always a sign of God’s displeasure. 
In their estimation, Job’s grievous afflic- 
tion is only a chastisement, intended to 
wean him away from evil. They exhort 
him to repentance, therefore, and hold 
up a bright future for him if only his 
confusion is sincere. Job does not deny 
that he is a sinner in the sight of God, 
but he is convinced that there is no spe- 
cial sin in his life which has brought 
down the wrath of God in such signal 
fashion upon his head. 

“Taught by his own history, he is led 
to look more narrowly at the course of 
providence in the world, and he fails to 
perceive that inseparable connection in 
every instance between sin and suffering 
which the three friends insisted on; the 


providence of God is not in fact admin- 
istered on such a principle.” 
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The three friends however refuse to be 
convinced, and as the debate goes on it 
becomes more and more bitter. The 
friends are persuaded that Job’s sin is 
deeper than they had at first surmised; 
and Job is led to question God’s provi- 
dential government of the universe. 


IV. Job’s Search for an Answer 

In the passage chosen for our particular 
study Job raises questions which many 
another sufferer has raised down to our 
present day, and a ray of light finally 
comes which offers him hope. Job’s 
moods alternate, we should note, between 
despair and hope, until finally, as we 
shall see later, there comes the full as- 
surance of God’s presence, and he finds 
peace even in the midst of his suffering. 

In 19:7-10 Job protests against God’s 
injustice. “Behold I cry out of wrong,” 
the Kjv translates, “but am not heard.” 
The rsv is more vivid, “Behold, I cry 
out, ‘Violence’ [as though God himself 
had assaulted him], but I am not an- 
swered; I call aloud, but there is no jus- 
tice.” When Job tries to escape from 
his predicament, or to understand why 
God has treated him so, he butts his 
head against a stone wall and cannot 
discern any possible way to turn. Or, in 
Job’s own poetic phraseology, “He has 
walled up my way, so that I cannot pass, 
and he has set darkness upon my path.” 
These are both vivid images of the hope- 
less perplexity which Job and many an- 
other have faced. “He has stripped from 
me my glory,” says Job, i.e., the glory 
which has had known as a great and 
prosperous sheik, “and taken the crown 
from my head.” In other words, he had 
lost all dignity, all standing, all respect 
—the people thought he was a faker, 
whose virtue had been only a false front, 
who was now getting what he deserved. 
“He breaks me down on every side,” 
Job continues. Like a building being 
demolished by the wrecker, so Job’s phys- 
ical structure is disintegrating under the 
ravages of his disease, and the end is in 
sight; Job speaks indeed as though death 
had already come. “He breaks me down 
on every side, and I am gone.” “My 
hope,” says Job, “has he pulled up like 
a tree,” like a mighty tree, torn up by 
its roots, and left to wither and die. 

Such treatment, Job exclaims, demon- 
strates that God regards him as his en- 
emy; he is like a field commander, who 
brings up his troops, and casts up siege 
works in order to press the attack, and 
camps round about his foe, waiting for 
the propitious moment in which he may 
drive for final victory (vs. 11-12). 

Job’s position is more intolerable in 
that God’s treatment had alienated him 
from his friends—he is left alone, cut 
off from all human understanding or 
compassion. In vss. 14-19 he goes down 
the list—kinsfolk and close friends have 
failed me, guests who gladly partook of 
my hospitality in better days have for- 


gotten me, maidservants who once mip. 
istered to my whims now look upon me 
as a stranger; my own personal servant 
no longer answers me. I am repulsive 
to my wife, loathsome to brothers, born 
of the same mother; young children des. 
pise me, intimate friends abhor me, and 
those whom I love have turned against 
me. 

Piteously Job pleads for sympathy; 
“My bones cleave to my skin and to my 
flesh, and I have escaped by the skin of 
my teeth. Have pity on me, have pity on 
me, O you my friends, for the hand of 
God has touched me.” Then more in pro- 
test: “Why do you, like God, pursue me?” 
The xKjv here is better than the rsy, 
“Why do you persecute me as (though 
you were) God?”—so sure of yourself, 
in other words, as though God spoke 
through you. “In one sentence,” Sam- 
uel Terrien comments, “Job castigates 
all religious inquisitors who justify their 
inhumanity to man by the illusory claim 
of being divinely appointed to their task.” 
Why can you not be satisfied with my 
sufferings in the flesh, Job continues 
(19:22b), without adding further tor- 
tures to my spirit? But as Job looked 
he saw no signs of relenting. “They 
could not relent; their friend might be 
dear, but truth and religion [as they 
saw it] were greater. Secure in their prin- 
ciples their countenances showed but 
austere reprobation of their wicked 
friend.” Turning from them the de- 
sire suddenly seizes Job to make his 
appeal to posterity, to record the protes- 
tation of his innocence [this is what 
“my words” in 23 refer to] in a book, 
better still to carve it in the rock, that 
when he is gone men might read it for 
all time. 

“Yet this thought satisfies him but for 
a moment. Even if the generations to 
come should pass a more gentle sentence 
upon him than his own time, being better 
able to estimate his circumstances, and 
no more warped by the heats of contro 
versy, and more inclined amidst the ac 
knowledged mystery of his life to allow 
weight to the persistent testimony of his 
conscience, as that behind which it 1s 
impossible to go, even if they should not 
only mitigate but reverse the judgment of 
his contemporaries, how small a thing 
that would be to him. And his mind re 
bounds from this thought forward to a 
greater—he knows that his Redeemer 
liveth, and shall appear for his vindica 
tion and peace” (Davidson). 

The word translated “Redeemer” 
might be rendered “Vindicator.” The 
Hebrew word “goel” describes one 
“whose duty it was to redeem a kins 
man sold into bondage, to redeem the 
lands of a kinsman; to avenge his blood.” 
These duties in practice devolved upon 
his next of kin. Job’s son (his natural 
goels) were read, and his brethren, under 
the belief which he himself shared, that 
his sufferings had a supernatural origia, 
refused to help him. Obviously no man 
was guilty of his death, and he now, 
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BOOK NOTES 


Current book club selections: 

PasTORAL PsycHOLocy (Apr.)—The 
Pastor and Vocational Counseling. 
Charles Kemp. Bethany Press. 

Putpit (Apr.) — Modern Heresies. 
John Krumm. Seabury Press. 

" Reticious (Apr.)—Key Next Door. 
Leslie Weatherhead. Abingdon Press. 
* * * 

THE MIND IN HEALING. By Alexander 
Rolf, M.D. E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. 
191 pp. $3.00. 

This is another “self-help” book of 
doubtful effectiveness, from the point of 
view of this reviewer. Dr. Alexander has 
pulled together in one volume a consid- 
erable amount of material that has been 
more adequately worked out by other 
researchers. Relying on the excellent work 
of Dr. Selye on stress as a factor in ill- 
ness, he proceeds to set forth techniques 
by which a person might relax, utilize 
fuller mental capacities, and get well. 
This is supported by personal experiences 
of Dr. Alexander in therapeutic tech- 
niques. 

The major factor overlooked from a 
theological and a psychiatric point of 
view is the personal relationship of Dr. 
Alexander, obviously a dynamic person, 
with his patient. To assume that others 
may have the same kind of experience in 
contact with him through the printed 
page overlooks too much that is well doc- 
umented in the field of psychotherapy. It 
is also contrary, theologically, to pastoral 
experience in terms of christology, an ec- 
clesiology, and the necessary interper- 
sonal relationship of pastor and people 
implied by these for effective results. 

His “Three-Sectioned Mind” is very 
like the original topographical model of 
Freud, later abandoned by him as inade- 
quate. His utilization of memory tech- 
niques developed on the basis of free 








childless, needed no property. What he 
needed was the vindication of his charac- 
ter, and the restoration of fellowship with 
God. The yearning of his heart is the 
inarticulate expression of this latter long- 
ing for the triumphant appearance of his 
divine kinsman. 

I know, said Job, that my Redeemer 
lives, in contrast to me, who am about 
to die. “He shall stand’ (KJv) means 
literally “he shall arise.” “At the latter 
day” means simply “‘at last”—some day. 
The Hebrew in verse 26 is obscure, but 
its meaning is plain. Before death he 
will not see his Goel, or Redeemer, for 
he shall die under his afflicting hand, 
but he shali see him after death. And 
to see God is to see him reconciled and 
in peace. 

Fortunately Job was to see God, in 
the midst of his suffering, in this life, 
and so find peace. And as it was with 
Job so it may be with us—as we face our 
own trials. 
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association as set forth in great detail 
in other volumes on memory exercises, 
constitutes nothing new in the field of 
memorization in terms of mental associa- 
tions. 

By reason of over looking the impor- 
tance of interpersonal relationships, the 
book itself is misleading. At the same 
time, there is much in the work that is 
well documented elsewhere. 

This kind of book is the product of our 
time, produced by the demands of an 
anxious culture just as the works of such 
men as Norman Vincent Peale have been 
produced by reason of the demands of a 
despairing people. 

Tuomas H. McD111. 
Columbia Theological Seminary. 
x * * 
IT IS the business of every church to 
translate convictions into actions.— 
Roy L. SMITH. 
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Patriarch of Constantinople, 
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pression. In the face of Roman Church perse- 
cutions, Lucaris yearned to free his beloved 
church. His is a story of virile faith, of noble 
determination; a moving epic of dedication. 


Foreword by Albert C. Outler. 
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well as religious democracy. 
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Elizabeth Whitley. Rarely has there been a man so controversial as 
John Knox. Without distorting facts and with a sincerity that 
matches that of Knox himself, this book tells his story with power 


and vigor. To be published September 11. 


ask your bookseller 
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MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 








Presbyterian, U S. 

Robert S. Hawks, former Bluefield, Va.. 
pastor, has become superintendent of the 
Davis-Stuart School, Lewisburg, W. Va.. 
succeeding Robert D. Kauffelt who served 
in that position for 17 years and is now 
retired 

Herman DeBoer from Liberty, S. C., to 
minister of education, First church, An- 
derson, S. C. 

Richard G. Laurens from Charleston, 
S. C., to the First church, 119 S. Main St., 
Greer, S. C., April 15. 

George D. Gracey, Jr., from Versailles, 
Ky., to Pineville, Ky. 

George M. Cooley, Lebanon, Ky., will 
become director of student relations for 
the Board of World Missions, Nashville, 
Tenn., Apr. 24. 

John W. Creighton, retired, from Key 
stone Heights, Fla., to 2581 Salisbury 
Blvd., Winter Park, Fla. 

George H. Hurst from 
nas, Brazil, to Caixa 20, 
Brazil. 

James L. Henderson, Corpus Christi, 
Texas, has been divested of the office of 
the ministry without censure by his 
presbytery. 

Carl J. Hahn, Jr., formerly of Childers- 
burg, Ala., is engaged in a missionary 
orientation program at Crickettown Rd., 
Stoney Point, N. Y. 

Harry D. Painter, 
W. Va., to the 
Amelia, Va. 

The name of Philip R. Newell, formerly 
of Green Bank, W. Va., has been erased 
from the roll of Greenbrier Presbytery. 

Howard A. Lawson from Gulf Shores, 
Ala., to Rt. 6, Box 229, Selma, Ala., where 
he serves the Selmont, Mt. Pleasant, 
Memorial and Vine Hill churches. 

Ray E,. King, Tampa, Fla., has been in- 
definitely suspended by Westminster 
Presbytery. 

Marshal 
Path, 8S. C., 
Box 628. 

Fielding D. Russell from Buford, Ga., to 
Rt. 1, Livingston, Ala., where he serves 
the Hadden, Central and Bethel First 
churches, 

Malcolm Bruce Robertson, who has been 
studying in Edinburgh, Scotland, has be- 
come minister of the First church, 303 
N. Armstrong St., Pleasant Hill, Mo. 

Keeran C. Willis from Shorter, Ala., to 
the West View church, Rt. 1, Mt. Holly. 
nN. ©. 

J. Robert Pryor, Jr., formerly of Mead- 
ville, Pa., is now at the American Chris- 
tian Hospital, Resht, Iran. 


Patrocinio, Mi- 
Pracatu, Minas, 


from Springfield, 
Mattoax church, Rt. 4, 


L. Smith, Jr., from Honea 
to the Quitman, Ga., church, 
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Roy W. Coker from Abbeville, S. C., to 
Cross Hill, S. C. 

J. Samuel Lack from Aliceville, Ala., to 
Box 664, DeRidder, La. 

David E. Ross, Williamsburg, Va., will 
leave his work as Presbyterian campus 
minister at the College of William and 
Mary June 1, having accepted a call to 
do student work in Korea under the 
Board of World Missions. 


United Presbyterian, USA 

Caroll A. Wood from Milwaukee, Wisc., 
to 2033 Crowley Pl., Waynewood, Alexan- 
dria, Va., Apr. 19. 

Edward Pierson 
Mass., to 1200 The 
12, Md., where he 
church. 

John W. Constant, Jr., from Terre 
Haute, Ind., to the Community church of 
Calumet City, II. 

Hugh W. Jeffers, formerly of Musko- 
gee, Okla., is now the assistant minister 
of the Deerfield, I1l., church. 

John E. Croy, formerly of Morrow, 
Ohio, now serves the Trinity church, Oak 
Lawn, III. 

Cecil W. Lower, formerly of McCormick 
Seminary, is minister of the First church, 
Wheaton, II. 

Kenneth A. Lehman from 
Dak., to the newly 
church, Naperville, Il. 

Walter Bruggeman from Chicago, IIl., 
to the V.A. Hospital, Lebanon, Pa., where 
he continues his work as a chaplain. 


DEATHS 

Milton H. Knox, 70, Livermore, Calif., 
died Feb. 18. His last pastorate was in 
Waxahachie, Texas, from 1950 until his 
retirement last year. Other pastorates 
were in Missouri, Oklahoma and Louis- 
lana. 

William Arthur Daniel, 88, died Feb. 
23 in Shreveport, La. His last pastorate 
was in Port St. Joe, Fla., before his re- 
tirement in 1948. Recently he had made 
his home in Marshall, Texas. Originally 
in the Presbyterian church, USA, he had 
served in the U. S. church since 1902. 

Frederick D. Thomas, 93, of Norfolk, 
Va., died Feb. 28. Following his Accomac, 
Va., pastorate 1924-37, he made his home 
in Norfolk. Earlier pastorates were in 
North Carolina, South Carolina and 


from Framingham, 
Alameda, Baltimore 
is serving the Faith 


Minott, N. 
organized Knox 


Georgia. 

Joseph T. Williams, 72, Indian Valley, 
Va., died Feb. 25. Before his retiremeng 
in 1958 he served the Coeburn, Va., 
church, and upon retiring moved to Ip 
dian Valley, where he had formerly beeg 
pastor. 

David A. Noble of Memorial chureh, 
St. Louis, Mo., was stricken while cop 
ducting the morning service and died 
Feb. 12. Before going there in 1958 he 
was pastor of Buena Memorial chureh, 
Chicago. 


CAMPUS SPEAKERS 

James W. Mosley of Austin Seminary 
will be the Spiritual Enrichment Week 
speaker at Oklahoma Presbyterian Co} 
lege, Durant, April 16-20. 


UPUSA NOMINEES 

Walter Dudley Cavert, long-time execu 
tive of the Synod of New York, now re 
tired and serving the North church, Syre 
cuse, N. Y., has been endorsed by hig 
presbytery (Cayuga-Syracuse) as a nom 
nee for moderator of the Buffalo Assem 
bly. Others include George U. Martin, 
Steubenville, Ohio, pastor, and two 
elders: Wayne H. Byrne, Plattsburgh, 
N. Y., and Paul D. McKelvey, South Paga 
dena, Calif. 


EXCHANGE ARRANGEMENTS 

Exchange arrangements with ministers 
of the Presbyterian Church of England 
are offered American Presbyterians 
through the Anglo-American Relations 
Committee of that church of which F, P, 
Copland Simmons is chairman. Address: 
18, Buckingham Mansions, London, N, W. 
6, England. Terms of three or six months 
or a year are possible. 


U. S.: C.E. & WOMEN’S WORK 

H. Kerr Taylor and Mrs. Taylor are 
terminating their work as co-directors of 
the Family Life Department of the Pres 
byterian, U. S., Board of Christian Educa 
tion June 18, when Dr. Taylor’s retire 
ment becomes effective. Mrs. Taylor will 
become director of Personal Faith and 
Family Life for the Board of Women’s 
Work in Atlanta. 

Esther N. Anderson of Atlanta will take 
up her work with the women’s 
late this month as its first full-time bust 
ness manager. 





There are ten buildings under construction 
at St. Andrews Presbyterian College in Lau- 
rinburg, North Carolina. This is one of the 
dormitories on the north side of the campus 
lake and that is to be ready for use in Sep- 
tember as are all the other buildings. 


ST. ANDREWS 
Presbyterian College 
LAURINBURG, N. C. 
FOUR-YEAR—LIBERAL ARTS 
CO-EDUCATIONAL 


A consolidation of Peace, Presbyterian Jun- 
ior and Flora Macdonald Colleges, St 
Andrews is receiving applications for the 
Freshman year for September, 1961 as well 
as the other three years. 


Write to the Director of Admissions 


OPENS SEPTEMBER, 1961 | 








Summer Schools Begin 


Maxton 





PRESBYTERIAN JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Division Of 
St. Andrews Presbyterian College 


Educational excellence for our greatest possession, our youth. 


June 12, 1961 


Move to new campus in September, 1961 


North Carolina 
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